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which has always had a fascination of its own for literary ob-
servers and enquirers, and which supplied abundant material to
English comic dramatists, from the authors of Bartholomew Fayre
and The Beggars Bush to their pupil or imitator, the author of
A Joviall Crew1.

And, since the transition from the subject of vagabondage
to that of crime is at all times cruelly facile, a word may be added
as to an aspect of the age which cannot be neglected by the
student of its physiognomy, more particularly as it is recognisable
in its reflection in contemporary English drama. It was by no
means unreasonable for a contemporary such as Harrison to dis-
claim what, to the eyes of Elizabethan England, might have seemed
abnormal either in the character of the crimes which were fre-
quently committed or of the punishments which they entailed.
An examination of the themes of the English domestic tragedies
which in the last decade of the sixteenth century, or thereabouts,
harrowed the feelings of London audiences, bears out the state-
ment that 'horrible, merciles and wilfull murders,1 such as are
' not sildome seene on the continent,' were comparatively rare in
contemporary England; the hankering after such sensations be-
longs to a rather later time, when ' revenge' plays had passed
into a more advanced stage, and Tourneur and "Webster were
fain to satisfy the appetite of their audiences for exotic horrors.
Again, in the Elizabethan age, it is not difficult to notice, in
the administration of penal justice, indications of a tendency
to avoid an excess of brutal cruelty; various signally inhuman
forms of execution or of bodily suffering or degradation added
to execution were modified or fell out of use. Still, for a
number of crimes regarded as specially heinous, there were
special punishments calculated to excite the sensibilities or
deepen the awe of spectators2. Poisoners and heretics were burnt
to death; and witches were liable to suffer the same punishment
in lieu of death by hanging, the method of execution applied to
felons and all other ordinary criminals. It will be remembered
that but few persons suffered death on the charge of witch-
craft under Elizabeth, and that it was only under the more
rigorous act passed immediately after the accession of James (1604)
that the fury of persecution found full opportunities for raging.

A As to the literature of rogues and vagabonds, cf. ante, vol. iv, chap, xvi, and ibid,
bibl. p. 529.

3 Torture seems to have been regarded aa a practice to which reaort should not be
had In ordinary cases ; but it was not altogether out of use.